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z An incorporate Union with England, will in 
all probability ee at the e of ar | 


1 


* 
4 % 


The diſeuſſion of the * has han invited 
by a pamphlet written, if report ſpeaks truth, by 


a perſon who holds a diſtinguiſhed official fituation 


in the preſent adminiſtration, The manner in which 


he ſtates the queſtion in his prefatory pages, is in 


my mind moſt. impolitic. The abſtract right of 
two independent nations, of incorporating, or con- 


tinuing in a ſtate of ſeparation, as belt ſuits theic | 


mn convenience, can never be doubted. 


The 3 9 of the 3 e | 


with the Romans, and the Dutch provinces ſhaking 
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e tenant of Ireland; that our Parliament is noto- 
Lt, Tony ſubject to Engliſh influence.“ | | 


| (+. 
off the yoke of Spaniſh tyranny, equally provoke 
an examination, not only of the advantages and 
diſadvantages of an Union with, but of a ſepara- 
tion from England for ever. To ſtart ſuch a queſ- 
tion, even by implication, would, at any time, be 


unneceſſary, and at the preſent time is . 


England and Ireland a by the fame So⸗ 


vereign—an act of parliament eſtabliſhing, that 


whoever is King of England, is, ipſo facto, King 
of Ireland, bear no analogy to unconnectęd nations. 


And why the example of the Dutch, rouſed to re- 
ſiſtance by the cruel oppreſſion of Alva, has been 


ſelected on the preſent occaſion, let the writer who 
8 98 it forward anſwer the 1 8 


2 in mot meddle with the queſtion of ſeparation, 
but endeavour to prove to the beſt of my ability, 


and, I hope, to the conviction of the country, that 


our preſent connexion with Great Britain, is far 
preferable to any incorporate U nion. | 


FED | 


Among the \plangble reaſons in "avout of ar : 


Union, are the vices of our own government. 
They are ſo broadly and boldly tated by the 
writer, that I ſuppoſe he has obtained by anticipa- 
tion, the nolle proſequi of the Attorney General: 
Mm That the counſels of our government are framed 


« in the Britiſh Cabinet; that the patronage of the 
„ crown is diſtributed by an Engliſh Lord Lieu- 


- Admitting 


1 5 1 

Admitting | theſe facts, our complaint is, that 
the intereſts of Ireland are not ſufficiently protected 
by three hundred Iriſh gentlemen in Dublin. The 
miſchief then is to be remedied by ſending fixty or 
one hundred to London; and the integrity of Iriſh 
repreſentatives. is to improve in proportion. to the 
diminution of their numbers, and their removal 
from the obſervation of theit conſtituents | 


We are "ela that, . as we are at preſent, 
Britiſh intereſt will always be preferred. If by 
Britiſh intereſt, is meant the true intereſt 4 the 
Britiſh empire, which is beſt promoted, by pro- 
moting the intereſt of every. part, which by 
creating internal ſtrength, gives external power; 
the cultivation of bat intereſt, by an Iriſh Legiſla- 
ture, will never excite the diſcontent of the Iriſh 
nation. But if Britiſh intereſt is the facility of 
commencing and carrying on wars, which, under- 
taken in injuſtice, continued in folly, terminate in 
diſgrace; the happineſs and proſperity, not only of 
the Britiſh empire, but of the human race, will be 
promoted, in proportion as perſonal paſſion. or 
falſe ambition will find it difficult to involve mau- 
kind in ſuch great calamity. Or ſhould Britiſh in- 
tereſt be what I am afraid it is at the preſent day, 
the ſtupid, ſhort-ſighted intereſt of the Engliſh 
landholder, which 1 imagines the value of his eftate 
encreaſed, as the values of thoſe around him are 
diminiſhed; the narrow ſelf-intereſt of an Engliſh 
merchant or. manufacturer, which would monopo· 
lize the trade and commerce, of the world; that 
| | = +: __ wretched 
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vretched ſelf. intereſt, which hates the 8 of 


a rival, and is pained at the ſucceſs of a friend; 
the greater the ſecurity, againſt the operation of ſuch 
an e the greater our een 


It may be objected, that after an Union, this 


Intereſt will ceaſe to operate. I deny the aſſertion, 


The Union will not change the Engliſh landholders, 
merchants, and manufacturers, into philoſophic 
Stateſmen. And the reaſons which ſhould induce 
the Britiſh miniſter to promote the intereſts of Ire- 
land, as by fo doing, he promotes the real intereſt 
of the empire, are equally. ſtrong before and after 
an Union. The truth is, no miniſter, even in the 
moſt deſpotic countries, can reſiſt the prejudices of - - 
the people he governs. And in the year 1779, the 
wiſdom of Lord North alone could: never have 
granted, what the high tone of the Iriſh Legiſlature, 
and the impoſing appearance of the Iriſh people. 
extorted from the prudence of the Engliſh nation, 


The city of Briſtol diſcarded Edmund Burke, 
| becauſe he was juſt to Ireland. The Eleven Com- 


mercial Propoſitions were too beneficial to be con- 
ceded, and were, at the petition of the Merchants | 
and Manufacturers of England, changed into the 


twenty-four, which we rejected as injurious and 
diſgraceful. —-lreland is at this moment as much 


an integral part of the empire as ſhe would be after 
an Union, and it is now as much the real intereſt 
of Britain to promote her intereſt as it would be 


then. 1 confeſs, if England were a deſpotic Monar- 


chy, and that the hats made the law, I ſhould 


have 


7 


1 

have much leſs objection to the extinction of our 
Legiſlature, than at preſent, The Prince has no 
reaſon to prefer the proſperity of one part of his 
dominions to another; their riches are his rcheys | 
their e are his . 


The dependencies of free States are always more 

. Uliberally governed, than thoſe of an arbitrary 
Monarch;“ and Mr. Hume, forty years ago, 
when Ireland was controuled by the Britiſh Legiſa 
lature, and had no free trade, illuſtrated the poſt- 
tion, by comparing the then ſtate of Ireland, 
with the conquered: provinces of the French Mo- 
narchy. But, it is ſaid, that Ireland, by incorpo- 
rating with England, is not reduced to a ſtate of 
vaſſalage, but raiſed to equality, and that the 
Union is a-partnerſhip. It is, indeed, a partner- 
hip, of which, if the axticles: are Os: keland : 

an no redreds, | | 


We well 88 that 5 bodice: are BT Bp in. 
fluenced by juſtice; whoever poſſeſſes power will 
uſe it to promote the intereſt to which he is moſt 
attached; and whenever Iriſh and Evgliſh intereſt 

come in competition, it is eaſy to ſee which would 
be. favoured. To ſay ſuch a queſtion can never 
ariſe, is abſurd, We ſee the intereſts of different 
parts of England frequently in competition with 
each other, and the intereſts of the whole kingdom 
often injured, not only by an injudicious preference 


of one part to e but in facrificing the inte- | 
e | 9 | refts 


51 e Eff:y, Politics 3 $ro ed. p. 19. 
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reſts of all England to that of 1 The 
reſpective ſituation of the countries, and the fimi- 
larity of their produce will always excite a rival- 
ſhip in various branches of trade and manufac- 
tures. Would Ireland fare better in a Britiſh 
Legiſlature than different parts of England? 


Let their differences be ſettled by a tteaty ; and 
let Ireland keep her own Legiſlature, to  enture its 
obſervance. 


England can only violate the treaty, by hoſtile 
acts of her own Parliament, or by corrupting ours: 
— The firſt will be attended with danger, though 
not always with ſucceſs. Future Iriſh Parliaments 
may, as former ones have already done, reduce 


the Engliſh to repeal ſuch laws. With reſpect to 
influence, will twenty Lords, and ſixty Common- 


ers, in Weſtminfter, be leſs liable to be influ- 


enced than the whole body of the Iriſh Legiſla- 


ture in Dublin? But on any queſtion where Bri- 


tiſh is oppoſed to Triſh intereſt, the Britiſh will 


have a majority. To corrupt will be unneceſſ#- 
ry. The Iriſh members, if they are diſpoſed to 
protect their country, will be told there is no ſueh 


thing as Iriſh intereſt ; that all is Britiſh intereſt; 


and of that, the majority of the OAT. Parliament 
are the wenne 1 „„ 


FPoſtlethwnit, an 8 commerelat writery 
when gan, years *g0 TOR: ano to an 


| Union, 


* Vide Poſtlethwait's Conn Intereſts of Great By where an 
Vaion of the countries is cogſidered, Vol. 1. 


„ 
Union, told then, that it by no means followed 
from an Union, that Ireland ſhould enjoy equal 
liberty of trade with England, . that the facility of 
regulating and controuling Iriſh commerce, would 
be encreaſed, when the diſtin& Legiſlature of Ire- 
land was extinguiſhed, and a few Iriſh members 
placed i in the Britiſh Senate. He ſpoke from ex- 
Perience. Twice in the firſt ſeven years after 
the Union with Scotland, the Scotch Lords 
and Commoners united in ſupport of two im- 
portant articles of the treaty, and vainly at- 
tempted to defend Scotch law and Scotch pro- 
perty in a Britiſh Senate.“ Since that period, with 
the exception of two or three individuals, the 
members from North Britain, convinced of the 
impoſſibility of ſerving their country, have uni- 
formly, with a characteriſtic ſagacity, determined 
to ſerve themſelves, and where the e 15, 
there are mY alſo. Tt 


A National agi is a e check on 
the executive officers of government, and the mi- 
niſters of juſtice. When men know that their 
conduct will be canvaſſed in the place where they 
live, by the men whom t hey daily meet, and with 
whom they Tony converſe, they are cautious z | 

they- 


ln the We neces of the law of Treaſon, and the Malt tax, 


+ Lord Lauderdale ie, indeed, a noble exception. Yet his ſervices to 
the Empire, could not atone ſor his oppoſition to the Miniſter ; and at the 
- Jaſt ele&icn he loſt his ſeat. I mean not to reflect on the Scotch nation. 
If chere is an Union, Itiſh members will be like Scotch n I ad- 
_ mire the Oy 1 reſpect: the learning, and 1 ſympathize with the inju- 
ries of Scotland. 


*. 


f 10 ] 


they know though influence may prevent punifh- 


ment, yet it cannot prevent. examination. To 


ſhield public delinquency is an unpleaſing taſk- to 
any government. To want ſuch protection, leſ- 


ſens the intereſt of the offenders with their em- 
ployer. But if the conduct of fuch men can only 
be examined in an aſſembly reſiding in another 


country, among thoſe, with the majority of whom 


they are little connected, not at all acquainted, 


the reſtraint will be ſmall indeed. Should an en- 


quiry be inſtituted, a ſtatement of facts may be 
oppoſed by contradictory aſſertions, difficult to be 
refuted from the greatneſs of the diſtance, and 
the length of the time elapſed. To accuſe is, at 


beſt, but an invidious office; it requires great in- 


centives. A ſtrong fenſe of duty may prompt a 
man to undertake it. A love of popularity. Bat 
at a diſtance from the ſcene of action, that warm 

indignation, raiſed by having been an eye · witneſs | 


of injuſtice, or the ſufferer of wrong, is ſeldom 
excited, and the proſecution of the ſabordinate 


officer of a province, creating little intereſt at the 
feat of empire, offers no harveſt to ambitious 


talents. In ſueh cafes the probability is, that the 
accuſed will not only be protected, but juſtified. 


Ireland and Scotland exhibit two ſtrong inſtances 
of theſe truths. A Judge, in one of our Courts, 


held a man to exceſſive bail; he was only not 


cenſured. And the country was ſaved from the 
repetition of ſuch an act. In Scotland two-fen- 
tences of the Court of Juſticiary were conſider- 
ed, by ſome of the ableſt of the Scotch Bar, as 


contradictory 
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"contradictory to the law of Scotland, as holding 
a man to exceſſive bail, is to the law of Eng- 
land. The eloquence of Fox only rendered more 
conſpicuous the miſery of not having a National 
_ Legiſlature, for the Scotch Judges were pplaud. 
5 and juſtified by 2 wy e N 


8 Parliament may RO e facriiced 
ap intereſt of Ireland to that of England; they 
may have raiſed more money from the people 
than they ought; they may have loaded thems 
ſelves and others with places and penſions. Yet 
their vote on the appropriation of the ſurplus 
revenue. Their o&ennial bill. The free trade. 
The repeal of Poyning's law. The repeal of the 
bth of Geo: I. The act of renunciation. The mo- 
ney granted, from time to time, for the erection 
of public buildings, for the improvement of bar- _ 
ten lands, for the making of 'canals. Are ae 
er of their WER an Iriſh enen ä 
o 


BY the ſerviees alt the Irich Legillature Sond no 


proportion to their demerits If they are that ve- 


nal body, which they are called by the writer: By 


whom have they been corrupted? By Britain. | 


And ſhall we permit Britain to take advantage of 
Her own wrong ? Shall Britain who has corrupted 
our Parliament to a. baſe compliance with Britiſh 
intereſt, (not the real intereſt of the Britiſh Em- 
pire), but the ſelfiſh intereſt of illiberal land- 
hold ers, avaricious merchants and manufacturers; 
Shall ſhe rap the fruits of her own baſeneſs, and 
C force 


3 = 
x -. war 


„ 
force you to an Union to promote that falſe inte- 
reſt, which, if purſued much longer, will inevi- 
tably accompliſh her ruin? Shall ſhe, after having 
betrayed the Parliament almoſt to their own un- 
doing, reduced the country into a ſituation, in 
which paſſion is principle, and prejudice reaſon, 


0 operating on the avarice and timidity of one part 
of the community, and the indignant reſentment 
of the other, make both concur in the annihilation 


of their independence, and the deſtruction of their 
country. I have 2885 ak unable do not fear the 7 


7 880 


The queſtion of Union flands on a very diffe- 
rent ground from what it did thirty years ago. 
At that period the aſeribed effects of the Union, 


like the touch of the enchanter's wand, were to 


change the whole face of the country. Our fields 


u were to echo with the whiſtle of the ploughman 
The hum of the loom and the ſhuttle was to 


be heard in our ſtreets Our rivers were to be 
lined with warehouſes— The ſea was to be cover- 


ed with our ſhips— And we were to ſhare in the 
commerce and Conſtitution of Britain? We then 
had acontrouling Engliſh Parliament, a Legiſlat- 


ing Privy Council, a Senate, the members of 
which never returned into the body of the peo- 
ple, except by the exertion of Royal prerogative, 
or the death of the Sovereign, which had no com- 
mand over the public purſe: a King's letter be- 
ing ſufficient to draw any ſum from the Treaſury. 
We had not a Habeas Corpus act, and we had. 
| dependent | 


5 


dependent judges. Such was our conſtitution— 


Trade, and manufactures, we had none, except the 


making and exporting linen cloth. Our woollen 
manufacture was nearly extinguiſhed, and only 
ſupplied a trifling part of domeſtic conſumption. 
We could neither ſend woollen cloth to England 
or the Continent, and our ſurplus, raw wool, was 
either exported to Britain, or ſmuggled into France 
and Holland, What have we now? An octennial 


Houſe of Commans, a Legiſlature, uncontrouled 
either by a Britiſh parliament, or an Iriſh privy- _ 
council; a reſponſible Treaſury-board, a limited - 


penſion-lift, an nne een all W 
an Union 


| Experience has demonſtrated that even then, an 


Union would have. been too great a price for theſe 


advantages. What has England now to offer? 


: Nothing but the regulation of the channel trade. : 
To what are theſe conceſſions of England to be | 


aſcribed? Is it to that enlightened policy which 
dictates, that the advancement of the intereſt of 


each part, is the promotion of the true intereſt of 


the whole Empire? Or is it to that prudence 
which, in oppoſition to a narrow ſnort- ſighted inter- 


eſt, complied with a demand, which at the time it 


was unſafe to reſiſt? Attribute them to either 
cauſe, you cannot draw an inference in favour of 
an Union. If to the former, ſound policy will in 
a ſhort time produce an equitable ſettlement of what 
remains to be adjuſted. If to the latter, an Union, 
ſo far from indueing an equitable ſettlement of theſs 

C2 points, 
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TE-224 71: 
points, will the better enable England to re- aſſume 
what ſhe has already granted. And let the articles 
of the Union be as beneficial as the warmeſt Iriſh 
heart can deſire; the examples which have been 


given of Scotland demonſtrate, that the treaty will 
| be obſerved or nne as beft ſuits Britiſh e 


I ſhall now aden per to nedve; thatin the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the connection of the two countries, 
it is the real intereſt of England to cultivate Iriſh 
proſperity. treland has been well ſtyled, he 
brighteſt jewel in the Britiſh crown, If Ireland 
was to paſs into the hands of any other power, 
England could not long ſuftain her ſituation in Eu- 
rope. Ireland almoſt totally victuals the navy of 
England, and ſupplies a third of her ſoldiers and 
ſailors. Her inſular ſituation, and the martial ſpirit 
of her numerous population, would be powerful 
inftruments in the hands of a rival, for the deſtruc- 
tion of Britiſh commerce, and Britiſh liberty. 
And I cannot help thinking, though the diſſolution 


of the connection would be highly prejudicial to 
their mutual intereſts, that England would experi- 


ence the greater injury. She muſt either hold Ire. 
land by force or affection. If by the firſt, the poſ- 
Teffion is not only uſeleſs but burthenſome. Com- 
merce is incompatible with a military government, 


New inhabitants will not come to ſuch a country, 


the old will emigrate. The principle of a com- 


mercial monopoly of one country againſt the whole 


world, or againſt her different dependencies, is 
12 85 by the beſt writers on 2 cconomys 
to 


LW] 
to befalſe. It produces a temporary proſperity. By 
-acquiring the command of the market, it can put 
its own price on commodities, and levy an exorbi- 


tant profit. Domeſtic expenſive eſtabliſhments 


and ambitious projects, are the conſequences of 
-unnatural gain, and in time, ſhe is underſold by 
foreign countries. The greatneſs of her expenditure 
renders her unable to lower the price of her goods; 
her cuſtomers for ſome time continue to deal with 
her from habit, though they may be more cheaply 
ſupplied elſewhere. At length ſhe is beaten out 
of every market.—Her oppreſſed dependencies 
have neither the inclination nor ability to aſſiſt her. 
They rejoice in her fall, and ſhe ſinks - never to 


riſe again, Nothing but a timely departure from 


ſuch a principle, can fave the country which has 
pains it from ruin. i 
© oi will now ſhew the former conduct of England 
to Ireland, to have been equally deſtructive to 
Britiſh and Iriſh intereſt. In the reign of Charles 
II. the Parliament prohibited the importation of 
Iriſh cattle into- England. What was the conſe- 


quence? It gave a monopoly to a few breeding 


counties, of, butcher's meat, which, encreaſing the 
price of proviſions, raiſed the price of labour, 
made goods dearer; and theſe goods going to a 
foreign market, at an artificial value, were under- 


ſold by the ſame goods of other countries; which, 
from the greater cheapneſs of labour, were diſpoſed 


of at their natural value leſs money being brought 


into the country by foreign trade, the home con- 


ſumption, 
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ſumption, ſunk in price.“ Ireland, at firſt reduced to 
great diſtreſs, turned her induſtry into another chan- 
nel. She began to make butter, and to fatten cattle 
for the beef trade ; and theſe proviſions, exported to 
other countries, encreaſed the ability of foreigners to 


underſell the Engliſh manufacturers. She cultivated 
the breed of ſheep, and under the patronage of the 
great. Duke of Ormond, whoſe memory every 
Iriſhman ſhould adore, the Woollen manufacture 
was planted, 


In thirty years, our improvement was ſo rapid, 
that Engliſh jealouſy was excited, and William, at 
the revolution, was obliged to promiſe , to diſcou- 
rage the Iriſh Woollen manufacture. Bills were 
paſſed to prevent the exportation of woollen cloth 
to England, or any part of the world; and Eng- 
land ſecured to herſelf a monopoly of the Iriſh 
raw wool. With the ſame perſecuting ſpirit, we - 
were excluded from the American and Weſt Indian 
trades. Rum was the only article we could import 
from the Weſt Indies, in return for the commo- 


dities we ſent there, without firſt landing it in Eng- 
land. It was the only exception in a long liſt of 


goods enumerated by ſeveral Engliſh acts of par- 
liament. Well might it be ſaid in the letters of 
Guatimozin, f « that you could trace Ireland through 
« the ſtatute-book of England, by penal law, as 2 
ce wounded man in a croud was tracked by his blood.” 


Did England profit by theſe wiſe regulations? By | 


The 
* Vide Sir Matthew Decker, alſo Poſtlethwaite's Com. Int. 
+ Written by the late Dr. Frederick Jebb. 


t ] 
the firſt, twenty thouſand Iriſh manufacturers were 
obliged to ſeek for bread in foreign countries, and 
carried along with them their art. The French 
finding it neceſſary to mix Iriſh wool with their 
own, gave for it a better price than England. An 
immenſe quantity was annually ſmuggled into France, 
and ſhe underſold Britain in ſeveral branches of that 


manufacture. At length, a ſmuggling trade afford- 


ing uncertain profit, and the manufacturer having 
no ſecond market. The Iriſh ſheep diminiſhed, 
and England loſt her profit on manufacturing the 
Iriſh wool. Her American and Weſt Indian ex- 
_ cluſions availed her as little. Ireland paid annually 
to France, for molaſſes and ſugar, 150,000). and 
until the direct importation of pitch, tar, &c. was 
permitted, we paid every year to foreigners, 
100,000). for theſe articles.“ By the free trade of 
1779, we have acquired a free exportation to all 
countries, of our woollen manufactures, England 


excepted. + This, though not of the ſame advantage, 


as it would have been forty or fifty years ago, 
will, at a future day, revive our loſt woollen trade. 
And I have been informed by perſons converſant 
in theſe matters, that it has much improved ſince 


the year 1779- We now enjoy the Weſt Indian 


trade, 
* Vide Poſilerhwaite. 


+ By her injudicious duties on the 1 importation of fail- 
cloth from Ireland, and the bounty on its exportation 
from England to this country; that manufacture is, in a 
great meaſure, loſt to the empire, and delivered up to the 
. Ruffians, Dutch, and Germans. Like the dog in the 
fable, ſhe bit at a ſhadow, and loſt the ſubſtance. 
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trade, on the fame terms as England. We import 


into Ireland on the ſame terms they import into 
England, and our draw-back is exactly the fame 


on exporting Welt Indian goods to England, that 


there is on exporting Weſt Indian goods to Ireland: 


If there is an Union, can England give you the. 


Weſt Indian trade on better terms than you have it 
already? In regulating the channel trade, will ſhe 
permit a competition between Iriſh and Engliſh 
woollens, in the Britiſh market? If ſhe did (which 
is not to be expected) from not doing more at 
preſent than is ſufficient for a ſmall home demand, 


it would be uſeleſs. We have now no ſuperfluous 
raw wool; we have rather lefs than our internal. 
wants require; and the price of wool; on account 


of its ſcarcity, is much riſen in the home market. 


We may be certain that England will not exclude 


her own woollen goods from the Iriſh market, by 
agreeing to protecting duties, in favour of ours. In 
other RYE oe manufacture will ſhe confent to 


a Mong - 


* Certainly ſhe. never will for it was once propoſed to 
England, in order to revive the Iriſh woollen manufacture, 
the decline of which was alike pernicious to both coun- 


tries, to permit, on paying a large duty, the importa- 


tion of Iriſh woollens into England; which duty was to 
be drawn back on exportation ae England to en 
countries. 

Vide Poſtlethwaite's Commercial Interefls of Great Bri- 


tain. 
This was the mode which e to that writer, of 


encouraging the Iriſh wooflens, without permitting them 
to come in competition with the Engliſh, in the Britiſh | 
market. We can now export them to oY other country 


but to 3 


11 
protecting duties? An Triſh Parliament may at a 
Future period grant Iriſh manufaQures protecting 
duties. But if ſuch duties were conceded to obtain 
an Union, no Britiſh Parliament would continue 


them contrary to-Britiſh intereſt, notwithſtanding 


the oppeſition a few Iriſh Members might make to 
their repeal. I have already ftated that the Scotch 
law of treaſon was altered, and the malt tax impoſed 
on Scotland in violation of the Union, in deſpite of 
the unanimous exertions of the Scotch Members in 
both Houſes. Open ports, mutual equality“, are then 


to be the bafis of the treaty. + This would be real 
inequality. From the largeneſs of capital, and the 


improvements in machinery, the Britiſh manufacturer 


can at this moment underſell the Iriſh manufacturer 


in the Irifh market. When the trifling duties on 
the importation of Engfiſſi goods are removed, his 


ability to do ſo will be ſtill improved The ſame 
cCauſfes will enable the Engliſh to underſell the Iriſh 
in foreign markets. Will Britiſh capital and Britiſh 


improvement migrate to Ireland for the command 
of markets 9 already poſſeſs? 


tl 


® Except i in the article of kei woollens, 3 I think 
1 have ſhewn in a former note, England will never permit 
entering her country free from duty, or in any way in which 
they can poſſibly vie with her wogllens in her home mar- 
ket. Even if ſhe would, Ireland would reap, at this mo- 
ment, little advantage, on account of the preſent ſax 
her woollen manufacture. And whoever attentive con- 
ſiders the detailed reaſoning of theſe pages, will ſee, chat 
we may hs to obtain it one day without an Union. 
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Admitting that ſomewhat more money might be 


made, nothing is more difficult to mave than trade 
and manufacture. They. continue in the, channel 


in which they have been accuſtomed to flow, for a 


long time after the cauſe of their firſt direction has 
ceaſed-to operate. Add ro theſe things the deep 
rooted prejudice which thoſe claſſes of men who 
compoſe in England the merchants, the manufac- 
turers, and the people employed by them feel, againſt 
Ireland, and the probability of Britiſh capital fixing 
in this kingdom i is {till more diminiſhed. But ſup- 
poſing, for a moment, that the Union is to,giye us 


great commercial * capability, which I think I have 


ſhewn will not be the caſe, we muſt, no doubt, | 
pay our quota tq the expence of the empire, We 
obtained great advantages in 177 9, without, taxation. 
Did Britiſh capital then flow into the country? If 
commercial capability, unpurchaſed by taxation, did 
not bring Britiſh capital into the country, will it 


when clogged by taxation? And if unburthened, it 
brought capital into the country Does it prove that 
it will do ſo when incumbered? We have for one 


hundred and forty years enjoyed the Linen manufac- 


ture to as much advantage as we can poſſibly do any 


other manufacture after an Union. How much 
Britiſh 9515 has been employed in it ? Nota 
ſhilling. 


| * What I mean to aſſert i 1s, that ls primary introduc. 
tion, the conſequent eſtabliſnment, and the preſent flou- 
riſhing ſtate of the linen manufacture, are not to be aſctib- 
ed to Engliſh capital ſertling in the country. Nor in all 


my enquiries, haye I met with * thing to contradict 


this +polition. 


(=) 
fhilling. From the moment of its firſt introduction 
from the Low Countries, down to the preſent day, it 
has been carried on by capital, acquired by Iriſh in- 

duſtry, originally excited, by encouragement, from 


the Iriſh Government. We owe nothing to Eng- 


land. She made her choice, ſhe gave us the Linen 
and reſerved the Woollen manufacture. And at this 
day the takes no more of Iriſh Linen; than i is con- 
ſidſtent with her intereſts. Inthoſe branches in which 
Holland and Germany excel, ſhe gives them the 
preference. And if the duties on theſe foreign Linens 
are 3 per cent in our favour, if ſhe gives a bounty of 


three halfpence per yard on the exportation of Iriſn 


Linens of a particular value to foreign countries.“ We 
give her Woollens the excluſive preference in our 
home market; for from no other country do we import 
Woollen goods. The threat of withdrawing the 


bounty and laying on duties, held out by the writer, 
is nugatory. Let her do ſo. She muſt Mill take 
our Linens as thoſe ſhe takes from Ireland, ſhe can 


not get elſewhere. ' She would only ehereaſe the 


price of linen to her own people. If the manufae- | 


turer Pays more for his ſhirt, he un Set a better 


Ds - 5 3 8 
„This bounty was given by England, in 17431 to 


encourage an Engliſh linen manufacture, and to ſecure 
to herſelf the carrying trade of the Iriſh linens. In a 
ſeries of years, the Triſh parliament were fo ſenſible of 
its pernicious effects, that in 1780, they granted a counter- 
vailing bounty on the exportation of Iriſh linens from Ire- 
land to foreign markets. An additional reaſon, uo doubt, for 
| parting avith our own parlinment. The hight duties on fo- 
reign linens imported into England are drawn back en ex- 
portation. 


22 3 

price for his labour. The anicle on which. his la- 

bours is employed is ſold at a dearer rate; therefore 

there is a greater chance of its being beaten out of the 

foreign market. England has no linen manufacture | 
worth mentioning. We could do better without 

her woollens, than ſhe could without our linens. We 

have it always in our power to make her liſten to 

reaſon on that point by cot a heavy urs on her 

woollens.. 


If England has not corn ſufficient for her ſub 
fiſtence, ſhe will not refuſe to purchaſe from Ire- 
land, to preſerve herſelf from famine, merely 
becauſe we are ſo abſurd as. to reject an Union; 
though ſhe ſwears it is for our good. She deigned 
during the preſent war to purchaſe from America, 
who ſucceſsfully rebelled againſt her authority. If 
Ireland can ſupply her on better terms than. other 
countries, ſhe will deal with her, with or without: 
an Union; and if not, England in no ſituation will 
commit the egregious folly of buying proviſions 
dear, when ſhe can buy them cheap. If Ireland can 
ſell on equal terms, ſo long as our preſent connection 
ſubſiſts, it is her intereſt to give us the preference. 
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There is EN hackneyed negative kind of argument. : 
frequently uſed, viz. though Dublin would be injured,” | 
yet the South would be improved, and Cork and Wa- 
terford materially ſerved. This is partly true, and 
partly falſe. Dublin would be 9 but theſe-. 

towns would n not now be ſerved. | 


Cork 


1 


Co -ant Waterford, Hing favountbly.for che - 


American and Weſt-Indian trade, were the priyi- 
lege of directly importing into Ireland, the re- 
turns of the cargoes exported from hence to 
America and the Weſt-Indies, not to be acquired 
without an Union, the argument would avaik In 
1779 this was obtained.“ Having ſhewn that with- 
out an Union we have obtained commercial advan- 
tages, which forty years ago would have been con- 
ſidered as an equivalent for one, and as we can 
only reaſon about the future, from a knowledge of 
the paſt, I infer that we ſhould reject an Union. 
We ſhall not gain any ſpare in the Eaſt-India trade 
as a Nation, and as individuals we have an equal 
capacity with every Engliſhman and Scotchman 
of purchaſing India ſtock. 'I have. proved that 
the real intereſts: of Britain call for an equitable 


ſettlement of what remains to be. adjuſted between 


the two countries, independent of an Union. That 
if ſhe will not conſult the real intereſt of the empire 
be fore an Union, ſhe will not do it after one. 
That in the latter caſe ſhe can more eaſily ſacri- 
fice the real intereſt of Ireland to her own falſe 
ſelfiſh intereſt, when both countries have but one 
legiſlature; that we have a better chance of the 
channel trade being fairly regulated by keeping our 
own Parliament. That if the terms of the Union 
ſhould be advantageous to the country, (which in 


\ all 


As to a dock-yard being eftabliſhed at Cork after an | 


Union. If it is the intereſt of England to do ſo—Why not 


do it now? And if it is not her intereſt, She will not de 


it then. 
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all probability they will not) Scotland probes we 
have no ſecurity againſt their violation. I therefore 


aſſert, that we ſhall not n commercial benefits 
from 5 Union. | 


aba . middle ma, OY ves 1d 
riches are the great bane of Ireland; I know nothing 
to prevent our own Legiſlature from eſtabliſhing 


à modus for tithes, making ſome proviſion for the 


Roman Catholic Clergy ; and enlarging the bounty 


of the Crown to Diſſenting Miniſters ; nor can 1 


perceive the indiſpenſible neceſſity of theſe meaſures 
being accompanied by an Union. The beſt inform- 

ed men on the ſtate of Ireland, calculate the money, 
drawn out of the country by abſentees, at two mil- 
lons. Will men reſide in a country in proportion 


as the inducement is diminiſhed? What affection 


can they feel for a tetiantry, of whom, they know 


nothing but from the repreſentations of a refidene 
oppreflive ſteward ; conveyed: through the medium 5 


of an Engliſh agent, whoſe conſtant inſtruction 1 is, 


to take care that the rent is paid to the very day! 


Are there not ſome Engliſh eſtates in this country, 
where punctuality of remittance, being the tenure 


by which the agent holds his employment, there is - 


2 continual cant held u pon the lands, of the goods of 


the unfortunate cultivators of the ſoil, between whom 


- 


And the head-landlord, frequently, two o or r three _ | 


ſons intervene * = 


The drain ariſing from abſentees will be en- ho 
creaſed, and the drain of taxation added, Admit- 


e 


1 1 
ting, for the ſake of argument, thatthe Union would 
give commercial capability, its purchaſe. would be 
new taxes. The acquirements of commerce are 
gradual, the burthens of taxation immediate. To 
improve a country by making impoſts precede 
wealth, is moſt prepoſterous. And calls to mind, the 


ingenious architect in Gulliver's voyage to Laputa, | 


| who, contrived a new method of building houſes by 
beginning at the ly: Ang: working downward to dhe 
fondagion. 


The reſidence of men of large fortune in a coun- 
try, is attended with great advantage. If you paſs 
through a county where the men of property, for 
the moſt part, reſide; you will diſtinguiſh the eſtate, 
of the abſentee by the ſqualid wretchedneſs of his 
tenantry, and the miſerable ſtate of cultivation. 
Men of property originate all improvements in 
agriculture; ; the actual farmer cannot bear the riſk. 


They enable him to make the experiment. Let 
theſe men reſide in another country. The farmer 


no longer encouraged by the flattering praiſe of a 
man of rank ; and not receiving the afliſtance of his 
fortune to indemnify him for incurred loſs, will have 
no motive to ſach undertakings. 


Z 


5 The writer has 1 that our abſentees will 
not be encreaſed. and that the abſentees from Scot- 
land, were not augmented after the Union. In this 
he is miſtaken; every Scotch writer of eminence, 
acknowledges the encreaſe of abſentees, as one of its 
ee 1 1 an, her abſentees bear little 
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| proportion to the abſentees of Ireland, and ſtill lefs, 
to what they will do, after the Union. Large for- 
tunes in Scotland are not ſo numerous as in Ireland: 
a great part of her lands, are held by perſons from 
three to five hundred pounds a year income: ſuch 
fmall eſtates require the conſtant reſidence and active 
attention of their proprietors, and de not permit emi- 
gration. After an Union, all the large fortunes, all 
the talented poverty of the country, will depart. 
And wealth, and genius, the great ſources of na- 
tional agrandiſement, will be loſt to Ireland. Our 
®riches will center in Britain, and we ſhall retain no 
more ſpecie, than will be ſufficient to pay the wages 
ofthe labouring part of the community. Long before 
the banks ceaſed to pay in coin, you might have tra- 
velled, from one end of Scotland to the other, with- 
out ſeeing a guinea. In ſome places, there are bank 
notes for a crown, and I am well informed, even for 
a much ſmaller fam. The fpecie of Scotland, at the 
time of the Union, was rated at one million. It is 
not now more than one fifth of that amount. Has 
Scotland found in the Britiſh Legiſlature, the foſtering 8 
hand of a natural parent, or the cold neglect of a ſtep 
mother? The ſcheme of uniting the Firth of Forth, 

and the Firth of Clyde by a canal, was firſt conceiv- 
ed in the reign of Charles II. The Scotch had then a 
ſeparate Parliament. It was often reſumed, and often 
laid aſide. No aſſiſtance was given by the govern- 
ment: a few ſpirited individuals embarked in the pfo- 
_— when they wanted about five miles of its com- 
pletion, 


vide TEES. Com. Int, Gt; Bri. 5.1. 5 204, 232. 


6 


pletion, they were obliged to ſtop, on account of the 


difficulty of the ſoil. The capital was ſpent, and in that 


ſtate it remained a numberof years. The merchants 
of Glaſgow have ſince finiſhed it. But I do not find 
from its commencement, to its accompliſhment, 
that it was ever aſſiſted with a ſingle ſhilling from 
the Britiſh Treaſury. A cut acroſs the Iſthmus of 


| Cantyre, would ſhorten the voyage fromthe Hebrides , 


to the main land, by one hundred miles; and pre- 
vent the neceſſity to the Herring buſſes, of a dan- 
gerous paſſage round the Mull. In bad weather 
they are frequently obliged to run into harbour, and 
from the delay, the profits of the voyage are loſt to 
the proprietors. About twelve miles farther, to the 
N. W. are two fine lochs, which might be united at 


the expence of 1 7:000l. Tocut acroſs the Iſthmus of 


Cantyre would require 34,0001. The conſcientious 
economy of a Britiſh Legiſlature, cannot afford to 
ſquander 51,000. on Scotch improvement. The® 
ſame body promiſed fifty ſhillings a ton bounty to 
the ſhipping engaged in the fiſhery, It was with- 
held from year to year. It was then reduced to 
thirty ſhillings; and Adam Smithf proves the whole 


is, under a management, at variance with true poli- 


tical economy. In the firſt inſtance, what can be ſaid 
for the good faith? In the ſecond, if Smith is right, 
what can be ſaid for the wiſdom of the Britiſh Legiſ- 
lature? And why ſhould Ireland yield the manage< 
ment of her concerns, to ſuch honeſty, and ſuch ta- 

E. lents ? 


* For the above mentioned account of Sende vide 
Euthries Geog. 5th ed. 4to. Lon, 1792. 


_ 4. Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. 2. P. 14 to 19 
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1 28 1 
lents ? If Scotland has received ſuch wonderful im- 


provement from the Union, why are ſo great a pro- 
portion of her peaſantry ſoldiers? Why do ſo many 


of her middle and upper ranks, embrace the military 
Profeſſion as the means. of ſubſiſtence ? A thing, not 


even in the imagination of an Iriſhman or Engliſh- 


man. Why are ſo many of her ſons fortune-mak- 


ing in England—in Ireland? ? Why are they inſinu- 
ating themſelves into all the claſſes of ſociety in every 
country in Europe ? Why are they freezing at the 
poles, and burning at the equator, in the purſuit of 
that ſubſiſtence which their country is unable to af- 
ford? Whatſays Anderſon of Scotland? He repreſents 


her, notwithſtanding the Union, in the ſickly ſtate 


of a hot-houſe plant, which requires the moſt care- 
ful attention of the moſt ſkilful gardener; and ſeri- 
ouſly adviſes England to withdraw her attention 
from India, and addict herſelf to the cultivation of 


Scotland; a ſtrong proof, no doubt, of Engliſh 
attention to Scotch i improvement.“ At the time of 


the Union, the Lords of the Articles reſembled a Le- 
giſlating Privy Council. They prepared all the bu- 


ſineſs for Parliament. They were notoriouſly under 


the management of the Court, ſo that the Parlia- 


ment was in general effectually controuled. The 
Lords ſat in one houſe with the Commons; and the 


Crown having the power of creating Peers, the 
Commons were as duſt in the balance : : Yet on 


ſome occaſions, the Lords of the Articles, the Par- 
| liament, and the People were in uniſon. ". 


In 


% Vide Is; account = the Weſt of Scotland and the He- 


' * brides. 


1 1 


In the interval b the Revd and- the 
Dales the Scotch exhibited judgment, ſpirit, and 
talents. Their Darien expedition, their African 
company, evince wiſe commercial enterprize. 


And 'their Parliamentary eloquence, proves how 


much even ſuch an aſſembly as _ nurtured and 
matured genius. | | 


At no period, ſays Mac Pherſon, ce did Scotland 
abound with ſo many men of real talent. Has 
ſhe in an hundred years ſince, produced men like 


* Montroſe, Dundee and F letcher 7 


A bill had been brought into Parliament, not as 
the writer aſſerts, that their Monarch ſhould never 
be the ſame perſon, as the King of England; but 
that the Crowns ſhould never be united, till Scotch 
independence was ſecured from Engliſh influence. 
They made but a bad bargain ; Their Parliament 
was bought, Their Conſtitution was ſurrendered. 
The nation was diſcantented, Had not the victo- 
ries of Marlborough prevented LedagklV. ſeiz- 
ing the favourable moment, the Union of the 
countries would have effected their ſeparation. 
The partiſans of the houſe of Stewart, were re- 
cruited among the friends of the Revolution. And 
Fletcher, aſſociating the Hanoverian ſucceſſion with 
the degradation of his country, would have placed 
the Scotch Crown on the head of the Pretender.f 
E 2 5 The 

* Montroſe lived in the time of the. civil wars. He was 


a Royaliſt; but that Ae ern was for medi in an in- 
dependent nation. ; 


+ Vide Mac Pherſon's Hiſt, reign of Hi Anne, oak 3. 
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The Union was ſo hated by the people, that the 
Chevalier, and his ſon Charles Edward, at their 
reſpective invaſions, promiſed to diſſolve it. Scot- 
land diſcontented, broken down by two rebellions, 
which the Union in ſome meaſure provoked, for 
the firſt forty years was rather retrograde than pro- 
greſſive. The mild wiſdom of Pelham laid the 
foundation of her preſent improvement; ſhe was en- 
couraged by Lord Chatham. She has experienced 
fifty years tranquillity ; the pretenſions of the 
houſe of Stewart being long ſince extinguiſhed. 
The indignant ſpirits who felt national humiliation 
as indiyidual debaſement, having periſhed on the 
ſcaffold, or died in obſcurity, there was nothing 
left to diſturb her repoſe. The literature of Scot- 
land cannot be attributed to the Union.' Long be- 
fore that period, Scotland was famous for claſſical 
and ſcientific learning. The ſmall livings of her 
Church, ſend her men of talents into the Univer- 
ſities, and ingtheir- new ſituation, their emoluments 
depending? n their reputation, they are forced to 
exertion, IFmay with more propriety be faid, that 
Scotland has improved natwithſtanding the Union, 
than that the Union cauſed her improvement. 
Since the reign of Queen Anne, Ireland has im- 
proved infinitely more than Scotland, And if we. 
had united with England at that period, no doubt 
our preſent improyement would be aſcribed to that 
meaſure. - But I am certain, had Scotland been 
then, what Ireland is now, . that even a Scotch 
Parliament would have rejected it with indignation. 


e and F letcher would have been triumph- 
ant, | 


| * 
ant, and the daring, profligate- treachery, which 
propoſed it, would have experienced the reſent- 
ment of an inſulted country. 


Before arguments drawn from other countries 


can have weight, it will be neceſſary to ſhew, that 
theſe countries have benefited by the meaſure, and 


that our ſituation and theirs is fo ſimilar, that what 
has been uſeful to them, would be to us an advan- 
tage. The ſtate of the Heptarchy was fo inappli- 
cable, that it were abſurd to mention it ; but there 
is at this moment a ſtriking ſimilarity between the 


connexion of England and Ireland, and of the 
United States of America, with each other. We 


have each our ſeparate Legiſlatures ; the Union of 
the Crown correſponds with the controuling power 
of Congreſs, and preſerves the individuality of the 
empire. Again, ſays the pamphlet, our ſituation; 


if united, would be ſimilar to Wales - and we ſhould 
have no more reaſon to complain of the ſmall num 


ber of our repfeſentauves, than Fn country, or 
Yorkſhire, : 


% 


1 ſhall meet the argument fairly. It is a loſs to 


both theſe places, that their intereſts are left to a 
body, with the majority of which they have little 
connection. Small portions of teritory are obliged 


to incorporate, It is an evil to which they muſt 


ſubmit. They balance advantage and loſs ; though 


they ſuffer ſomething one way, yet they gain in an- 
other, and on the whole, they acquire more than 


they loſe. But, is the relative ſituation of Ire- 
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ſhould become a province of France. Iriſhmen 


| { 32 J 
land and England, the ſame of Wales or Scot- 
jand with that country? The Iriſh channel is 
broader and deeper than the Tweed or the Severn. 
Will the Union throw a bridge between the coun- 


tries, or cauſe the alternate blowing of the Eaſt 


and Welt winds, to ſecure their uninterrupted inter- 
courſe ? Whatever advantage the preſent connection 
may have, THE POWER who at thebeginning gathered 
the waters together, and made the dry land appear," 
has, by the interpoſition of the ocean, placed an cler 
nal barrier again their Union, | 


Suppoſe the 3d Edward, or the 5th Henry, had 
ſucceeded in their attempts on France, England 
might have heard much of the advantages of an 
incorporate Union with the French monarchy. 
There would have been Frenchmen in the then 
deputy government of England, who would have 
reviled her legiſlature, who would have told her, 
that London, was not even at ſo great a diſtance from 
Paris as Toulon: « That after the Union, her go- 
« yernment would be adminiſtered with more at- 
« tention, becauſe it would: be leſs diſtracted by 
« the buſineſs of party and parliament, and there- 
« fore more impartially.” Experience has de- 


monſtrated, that this would have been nothing 


more than plauſible nonſenſe. What reply would 
the high feeling of an .Engliſhman make to ſuch 
arguments? And what reſpect do they deſerve from 
a ſubject of the Britiſh empire ? Since, if they 
prove any thing, they demonſtrate that - Britain 


are 


„ 
are to fit in the Britiſh cabinet. Ireland would 
receive great advantage, and, no doubt, Britiſh li- 
berty would be greatly improved. | 


Two more of the gentleman's examples are 
moſt unfortunate for his argument : The United 
Provinces ſeparating from Spain, and the late in- 
corporations of France. Look in the map of 
Europe. Is the commercial ſituation of Ireland 
inferior to that of Holland? Next, compare them 
in the extent of their territory, in the number and 
genius of their people, in wholeſomeneſs of cli- 
mate, fertility of ſoil, in broad and deep rivers, in 
capacious harbours. What was the ſtrength of the 
Dutch and the Spaniſh Monarchy in the laſt cen- 
tury? What is the ſtrength of Ireland and Great 
Britain at the preſent day ? But I ſhall purſue this 
point no farther, as it might lead to the diſcuſſion 
of a queſtion, I am determined to avoid. I now 
proceed to examine with what propriety the French 
| incorporations, have been ſelected for Britiſh imita- 
tions. France has not univerſally acted on the in- 
corporating principle. The Batavian, Ciſalpine, | 
and Italian republics demonſtrate, that ſhe can re-. 
ſpect the natural boundaries of nations. It may be 
objected, theſe independent nations are devoted to 
her intereſt. Is not Ireland devoted to the intereſt 
of Britain? The incorporation of the other coun- 
tries, muſt have reſulted from force or affection. 
If from the latter, the' inhabitants received the 
French as their deliverers, from the oppreſſion of 

their former rulers. Are we reduced to that deſ- 
5 , perate 


1 


„„ 


| perate ſtate which makes a change of maſters indif- 
' ferent? Or are we abſolutely obliged to take re- 


fuge from the cruel injuſtice of an Iriſh parliament, 
in the generous liberality of an Engliſh Legiſla- 
ture? The other alternative will as littie avail the 


writer. I will aſk him Is Ireland ſo ſituated with 


England as thoſe countries were with France? Can 
Ireland. be compelled to an Union? Even the 


proud preſumption of the Engliſh miniſter would 


heſitate at anſwering the queſtion in the affirma- 
tive. And no real friend of the Britiſh empire 
would wiſh a trial of the experiment. i 


Will it tranquillize the country? No. It will 
encreaſe, rather than calm the diſcontent of the 


people, and will create diſcontent in the gentry. 


| The promiſes addrefſed to the Proteſtants and 
Catholics, are ſo much at variance, and the threats 


held out fo inconſiſtent, that the performance of 
the one, and the execution of the other, are equal- 


ly impoſſible. An Union would not deſtroy the 
argument of numbers, which the Catholics enjoy, 
Compared with the Proteſtants of the empire, they 
are a minority; with the Proteſtants of Ireland, a 
majority. They will be equally ſo, after an Union, 
unleſs they are tranſplanted into Britain, and blended 
with their Proteſtant fellow ſubjects of that country. 
If the Proteſtant votes for the Union, his aſcen- 


daney is to be preſerved. If the Catholic conſents, 
an opening ſhall be left for his future admiſſion to 


additional privileges. If the Proteſtant refuſes, the 
ns Are to be taken by the hand ; as the Britiſh 
- Cabinet 


NT. 
Cabinet is only bound to preſerve Ireland ts the Eng- 


liſh crown, not to any particular mode of preſerving | 


the connection. Vet Catholic refuſal is to be puniſhed 


by the rigid maintenance of Proteſtant aſcendancy. 


There is a paſſage of the pamphlet well worth at- 


tention. Speaking of Proteſtant aſcendancy —— 


te Who, ſays the writer, * will be the guarantee 
« of that ſyſtem; and whom will it content? The 
« Catholics will not acquieſce in its propriety. A 
ec party of Proteſtants in Ireland deem it unjuſt and 
te abſurd ;- another party in England term it by 
cc fouler names; great leaders in oppoſition, poſſibly 
« the future miniſters of England, may condemn 


cc. it; and ſome members of the Britiſh Cabinet 


e are ſuppoſed to be adverſe to it. Its ſtability 
« may reſt upon accident; upon the death of a 


ce Angle character, upon the change of a miniſter, | 


te on the temper 'of a Lord Lieutenant; and the 
« policy of this ſyſtem is much doubted. by the 
« people of England,” Will the Proteſtant, ever 
ſo much attached to his aſeendancy, facrifice the 
independence of his country, to preſerve a ſyſtem, 
whoſe continuation is now acknowledged to depend 
on circumſtances, over which an Union can have 


no controul ? Will the Catholic embrace an Union, 


when, in the preſent ſtate of the connection, ſo 


many things unite-in inſpiring a rational hope; that 


his the e age EVE be pi ?* Tam 
115 e og aſtoniſhed 


* The writers WY a! ex on 1 ſtate of property in 


Ireland, bring to my mind, the modern Atheifts and Deiſts, 


who are continually reproducing the old arguments of Lu- 
| cretius, Spinoſa, Hobbs, Bolingbroke and Tindal, not- 
WW eee Fine have been ſo often completely refured. 
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aſtoniſhed, that the Author is not better informed, 
than to aſſert, that the Diſſenting intereſt has little 
ſhare. in the preſent repreſentation. The whole 
county repreſentation of the province of Ulſter, 
is almoſt entirely in the hands of Diſſenters. At 
Preſent, they bear a much greater proportion to 
the Proteſtant intereſt of Ireland, than they would 
do after an Union, (though joined with the Engliſh 
Diſſenters) to the · Proteſtant intereſt of the em- 
pire. Beſides, there being no teſt laws againſt 
them in this country, they enjoy the capacity of 
filling all public employments, and as theſe laws 
are in force in England, their condition would be 
rather deteriorated than improved by the Union . 


The gentleman fears the oppoſition of the me- 
tropolis and the Bar. He endeavours td do away 
that of the metropolis. That of the Bar he cannot 
overcome. He therefore treats them the way the 
Quaker did the dog he found in his pantry—T will 
neither beat thee, nor kill thee, but I will give 
thee a bad name. He relieves the fears of Dublin, 
by the example of Edinburgh. This argument 
mf | | <p A oe 
lie uſed the word Proteſtant, according to its vul- 
gar meaning in this country; though I could never per- 


ceive the propriety of applying it e to the Pro- | 
teſtants of the eftabliſhed church. 


+ Suppoſing that the enaction of a teſt law . 
would not be the conſequence of the Union, which pro- 
bably it would; yet as many Diſſenters, who now live 
here, would reſide then in England, they would ſuffer, 
as it is not likely, that there would be an exception in- the 


Engliſn teſt act, in favour of Iſh e 


* 


E 


Hill only avail:with thoſe who have ſeen but one f 


theſe cities. That Edinburgh has improved ſince 


the Union, I admit. But if any certain eoneluſion 
can be drawn from this mode of reaſoning, Dublin 


has improved much more within the dude period. 

And whether Edinburgh can in any degree be com- 
pared with Dublin, in fine buildings, the reſort of 
nobility and gentry, her banking houſes, her mer- 
chants and manufacturers, the number of inhabi- 


tants, the extent of the town, and the greatneſs of 


her commerce, in all which the proſperity of a ca- 
Pital is ſuppoſed to conſiſt, let perſons —_— who 
have viſited both places, . ET 


Should the Union take Pn our wa no- 


bility and gentry would go to London, and thoſe | 


of moderate fortune will never viſit our capital, 


but live penuriouſly.on their eſtates in the country, 
and every two or three years take their families to 
ſome Engliſh watering place, for the purpoſe of 


making connections. Dublin, we are told, will 
ſtill be the reſidence of a Viceroy and his court. 
So much the worſe, We ſhall have all the vices 
of an independent government, - without its advan- 
tages. The great offices of ſtate will be continued. 
From want of employment they will be finecures ; 
and the falaries will be ſpent in London. If our 


own Parliament were all placemen and penſioners, 


te conſequence would not be ſo pernicious. Their 


ill-gotten wealth would at leaſt he ſpent in the coun- 
try, and circulate among the people from whom it 
was extracted, as the vapours exhaled rom the earth 
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return to it in rain. Our . 4 barriſters 
will neceſſarily be excluded from the repreſentation ; I 
and it will be entirely confined to a few landholders. 
That the merchants ſhould have a ſhare, no one can 
deny. We will examine the advantage of excluding 

the legal profeſſion. Barriſters having ſeats in Parlia- 
ment, is a powerful controul over the conduct of 
Judges, not only in ſecuring their reſpectful demean- 
our to the bar, but alſo the faithful diſcharge of their 
public duty. The law officers of the Crown will al- 

ways ſit in that aſſembly; and in the diſcuſſion of judi-. 

cial delinquency (if ever ſuch a queſtion ſhould ariſe) 
were there no lawyers in the ranks of oppoſition, 
the ſervants of the Crown would have great advan- 
tage over. the country gentlemen. ' They will not 
be ſo ready, ſhould they have. the: inclination, to 
advance illegal poſitions in ſupport of arbitrary 
power, when they know that detection and the loſs 
of profeſſional'* character will be the conſequence. - 
Perhaps ſome men may have attained by poli- 


tics, ſituations to. which profeſſional merit would 


never have raiſed them; but in this country there 
have been, and there are judges who never ſat in 
Parliament, and others who, did, that will not ſuffer 


by compariſon with the greateſt judicial characters 
9 e * he mention of one man who. i is now 

: 8 | 16/151, 0 
The . ſtates chat it is the habir of the 20 SY | 
men of Ireland, to educate their ſons at the Temple. But 
of that deſcription: how few practiſe the profeſſion ? On 
examination I do not think that there are more practifi ng 


barrifters in the Iriſh Parliament, than Fw. are in the 
Engliſh. 


- 


7 
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no more cannot excite envy. | Who was beloved by 
His friends, admired by all who knew him, and re: 
vered by his country I mean Huſſey Burgh. The 
Houſe of Commons was his path to the bench. 
No court ſycophancy,— no mean compliance, — 
no deſertion of his country's rights marked his way. 
He kept a ſteady upright courſe, and never deviated 
from the line of honour. Placed on the ſeat of juſ- 
tice, in the prime of life —in the full poſſeſſion of his | 
ſplendid talents, he was ſnatched from us by 4 
malignant fever. The ways of Providence are in- 
ſcrutable— Him we have loſt. May we on the pre- 
ſent trying oceaſion feel the wee of his vir= 
tues! e 
The FO NI will indeed be degraded: The - 
different departments will be all filled by Engliſh 
men, and neither Phipps nor Whitſhed afford any 
reaſon to rejoice in Engliſh Chancellors, or Engliſh 
Judges. Scotland, by her Union, loſt the abilities 
of a Mansfield and an Eask INE. Had we been | 
United with ' England, we ſhould haye been with. 


out a Yelyerton and'a CURRAN. 


Our Church eſtabliſhment may be Apts 


not for the Iriſh clergy, but for Engliſh incumbents. 
The difference of laws, and a poor Church efta- 


bliſhment ſecured Scotland from thoſe evils. 


What is this Union to produce? It is to encreaſe 
our commerce and manufactures, by yielding them 
up to the management of the commercial and ma- 

nufacturing monopoly of Britain, which is in oppo- 
ſition to the real intereſt of the empire. It is to 
prongs 
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promote our agriculture, and civilize our people, 
by taking away thoſe perſons, who by their {kill 


and fortune, can beſt advance the cultivation of 


lands; and by their manners reclaim the lower 


claſſes of ſociety. . It is to tranquillize the country, 
by enereaſing the diſcontent of the people, and 


creating the diſcontent of the gentry. It is to give 
employment to our population, by turning our 
manufacturers and huſbandmen into failors and ſol- 
diers, to navigate the ſhips, and fight the battles of 
commercial jealouſy, and deſtructive ambition. 


The Bar is to be meliorated by a plan which will 
ſeduce all Iriſh talent to England, and ſend Engliſh 


incapacity to Ireland. Iriſh trade is to be protected 
by excluding the Iriſh merchant from the Legiſla- 
ture. The dignity of pur peerage is to be ſecured 
by taking away its Legiſlative capacity: And finally, 
the vices of our own Parliament are to be corrected 


by its extinction: and the management of our 


concerns to be ſurrendered for ever, to an Aſſem- 
bly not ſuperior to our own in talents or virtue.“ 
If at the end of fifty years, Ireland owes twelve 


millions, at the cloſe of a century, England owes froe . 


hundred. If an Iriſh parliament has on many occa- 
_ "har the real e, of Treland, to the 


' fall 


7 3 years ago, the Iriſh legiſlature ſecured their 
country againft the injuſtice of Portugal ; the Britiſh Mi- 
niſter and the Britiſh legiſlature, never en in our 
ee | 
+ Ireland, in the year 1753, did not owe a filling. 
The debt of England commenced at the Revolution. I 
believe I have ſtated the debts of both countries, OE as 
they are. 5 


E Þ 


falſe intereſts of Britain, an Engliſh one bas as often - 


laid at the feet of a few individuals, the true inte- 
reſts of the Britiſh empire. If the Iriſh Secretary 


can command his hollow majority at Dublin, the Bri= 


tiſh Miniſter can do ſo at Weſtminſter. The truth 
is, that vice and virtue, are not the peculiar attri- 


butes of any individuals, or of any country. 


Where there are great temptations, human nature 


is not always able to reſiſt : And at preſent, the in- 
ducements to Senatorial e are as ſtrong. 


in e as in Ireland. 
The gentleman, ſpeaking of the ſlate of the 


country, ſays, « That all her acceſſion of proſpe- 


« rity has been of no avail, that diſcontent has 


 « kept pace with improvement, diſcord has grown 
« up with our wealth, conſpiracy and rebellion 


« have ſhot up with our proſperity.” It would not 


be difficult, without being * a ſhrewd diviner,” to 
aſſign other cauſes for conſpiracy and rebellion, 
than wealth, proſperity, and improvement. The 
future hiſtorian may relate * * „„ 


Ze ET UE ECT UN 


Ta propoſe an Union at ſuch a time—to adviſe | 


Britain to take advantage of our preſent unhappy 
ſtate. If a man ſhould inſinuate himſelf into a pri- 


vate houſe, take advantage of the prejudices of its 
different inmates, ro throw all into diſcord ; and 
in the midſt of the confuſion, make an attempt on 


the family eſtate: What epithet would fuch con- 
duct deſerve? What puniſhment ſhould it experi- 


ence ? The writer aſſerts, « That Dr. M Nevin, 
” ce and 
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« and the United Iriſhmen. declare, that Catholic : 


« Emancipation and Reform; are the certain fore- 


© runners of ſeparation and republicaniſm.“ Whe⸗ 


ther they do ſo or ngt, I have no means of being 


informed.“ I ſhall venture to think for myſelf upon 


thoſe ſubjects; as far as I am able to judge, they 


would have a contrary tendency. It ſtrikes me, the 
King and the people are equally injured by the 
preſent ſyſtem of repreſentation, and the borough 


proprietors are the only gainets. The gentleman 
himſelf cannot think that the former of theſe mea- 


fures will work theſe effects; as in one part of 

| his pamphlet, where he wiſhes to frighten the re- 
fractory Proteſtants into an Union, he tells them, 
that Great Britain is not bound to ſupport one ſect 


more than another, and aſks, & What is to debar 
her from aſſiſting the Catholics?” That a Reform 
will. not lead to Republicaniſm, but to a preſerva- 
tion of the conſtitution; I have the opinions of 


15 Locke, Monteſquieu, De Lolme, Hales, Black- 


ſtone, Burleigh, and Chatham ; and if the gentle- 
man, whoever he may be, and thoſe with whom 


x we is connected, e differently, he and they 


cull 


»I was rather inadvertent when I ſaid; in the firſt edi. 


tion of this pamphlet, © that I had no means of being in- 


formed.“ I have ſince procured the Reports of the Secret 


Committees of the Lords and Commons, and peruſed 
the examinations of Dr. M*Nevin TIT do not find that 


in either he gives it as his opinion,” That Catholic | 
_ Emancipation and Reforin are the certain introduction 


to ſeparation and republicaniſm.” See Rep. of Lords, 


App. 3. Dr. M. Nevin's examination, 0p” of Com. App. | 
1. Ibid. 


* 
| FE 


. J. 


muſt —_—_ me, if I recollect the maxim, cc malim 
« errare cum Scaligero, quam rectè ſentire cum alis.“ 
He aſks. « If our ſituation be imputable to mal- ad- 
c miniſtration, who can ſecure us. from i its recurrence? 
« If to the inſtability of affairs, who can infure their 
« future conſiſtency?” I anſwer, that Britain has. 
often experienced mal- adminiſtration, and that inſta- 
bility is the lot of human affairs. 

With reſpect to our religious differences, Toles 
ly beſeech the Almighty to infuſe into our minds the 
true ſpirit of the Goſpel, and heal thoſe diviſions 
that haye bathed our country in blood, and made 
us weak, when we ſhould be ſtrong. Time will do 
; e An Union with . will 90 nothing. 


Danaſe quid non imminuit dies: I 


1 The 1 is 5 to Britim freedom, un- 
neceſſary to the promotion of true Britiſh intereſt, 
e Caligula wiſhed that the people of Rome had but 
one neck, there may be men who wiſh that che li- 
berties of the empire had but one ſecurity. The 
Iriſh members, always at the devotion of the Court, 
the Iriſh population, converted into a mercenary 
army, would be powerful inſtruments in the hands of 
profligate ambition. And, at a future period, ſhould 


. a miniſter ariſe, who would rather have his Sovereign 


feared than loved, the deſpot of ſlaves, not the King 
of a free people. An Iriſh foldiery, at the mandate 
of ſuch a wretch, if force were neceſſary, would be 
as ready to beat down Britiſh liberty in the ficli, as 
their countrymen were to ſell it in the Senate. Crom- 
well, to ſecure his unlawful power, forced the king-- 
dom, exhauſted by civil wars, into an Union, He 
called thirty members to the kind of parliament he 
eſtabliſhed. In Britain, the friends of freedom cla- 
moured againſt the meaſure. Bok Cromwell had 18 


red regiment, | 
G 5 IRIS HMEN, 
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the infringement of the articles is a diſſolution of the 


Will bind us in an adamantine chain which we can ne- 


„„ | 


Our aha py AiſtraRions have 1 urged as a ne- 
ceſſity for 5 Union. Dreadful, indeed, has been 
the conflict. There has been much to be lamented. 
There is no reaſon to deſpond. In the midſt of our 
calamities, I diſcover the ſeeds of future aggrandize- 
ment. We have great vices. We have great vir- 
tues. Has cruelty. been awake ? Humanity has not 
ſlept. We have witneſſed the hardy virtue of anti- 
quity. In horror at its effects, I diſcern the future 
extinction of religious digotry. And I behold a di- 
vided valour, which, if united, would ſecure us 
againſt the attack of the proudeſt foe, and defend 


our liberties againſt the world! in arms. 


Per domna, per pes, ab iſa 
„ opes animumgne po 


Were an extravagant young man, to ſecure his fu- 
ture frugality, to deliver his eſtate to the management 
of a notorious old ſpendthrift, and ſign a bond never 
to call him to account for the profits ? Were a free- 
man voluntarily to become a ſlave? Would you not 
laugh at the'folly of the one, and deſpiſe the baſeneſs 
of the other. Yet ſuch will be your conduR, if you 
make an incorporate Union. In any other fertlement, 


compact. But an incorporate Union annihilates the 
contracting parties without the power of revival. It 


ver 


c ; EST co nr TS” 
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ver break. It will take from us for ever the diſpoſal 
of our property, the regulation of our conduct. It 
is the attempt of human preſumption to graſp the 
power of Omnipotence, not for the benevolent pur- 
poſes of the Deity, to break the connection of cauſe 
and effect, to counteract the bounties of nature, to 
limit the progreſs of improvement, to make proſpe- 
rity ſtationary, All ſhall be fixed, unalterable, irre- 
vocable. The roll of ages, the viciſſitudes of em- 
pires, ſhall not meliorate your condition. And time 
and chance which happeneth to all men, Hall alone nover 
come to ub. 

Were an Union fraught with bleſſings, as it is with 
curſes—Were it the elixir of life, not the potion of 
of death. You ought to reject it. 

There are crimes which no bribe could tempt a 
moral man to commit. There is a baſeneſs, than to 
ſtoop to which, a man of honour ſhould rather die. 
Individually, you are high- ſpirited.— Be ſo collectively. 

Can you confent to the extinction of your name 
and characters? Will you, after being for two thou- 
ſand years numbered among the nations of the earth, 
meanly ſink into a province, turn traitors to Heaven, 
and yield up the freedom granted by the Almighty ? 
The man who tells you 5 5 national honour is no- 
thing, is ignorant of the human heart, and unin- 
ſtructed by the experience of ages. 

Did not the emulation of fire States, tie che 
mighty progreſs of antient Greece in ſcience, arts, 
and arms? In leſs than one hundred and fifty years 
ſhe produced more eminent poets, philoſophers, le- 
giſlators, ſtateſmen and warriors, than modern Eu- 
rope ſupplied in ten centuries. In every thing that 
can adorn end elevate; ſhe has never been ſurpaſſed. 


And through ſucceeding generations, has been the 


model to an admiring. world, of all that can embetfiſh 
_ domeſtic life, and dignify public character. Such was 
Greece—while Greece was FREE. Sec her when 2 
G2 Roman 
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Roman province. Could the debauched ſophiſts of 


Athens, and the degenerate. Spartans, vie with the 
heroes of Salamis and Platea, the conquerors of 


| Perſia? Do the preſent Turkith ſlaves poſſeſs the vir- 


tues of their anceſtors! Sufficiently connected with 


England for common defence, ſufficiently diſtin& for 


the rivalſhip of ſcparate exertion ; we enjoy that mix- 
ture of Union and Independence, which muſt tend 
more to the aggrandizement of the empire, than if 
we were incorporated with, or ſeparated for ever from 
Tc „„ 
What is the true opinion of the Scotch on their 
Union? Read it in the enthuſiaſtic praiſes beſtowed 
by their hiſtorians on thoſe heroes, who from the 
days of WALLACE to the time of FIETCRHER, had 


fought, ſpoke, and died, ſor the independence of their z 


native land. 55 5 | 
What is the reaſon that no man can fell his liberty? 
It is, becauſe. the moment he becomes a ſlave, the 
perſon who bought him, can take from him, the very 
price for which he fold his freedom. Can the Par- 
liament do that for you, which you cannot do for 
yourſelves. <©« * Their power is not an arbitrary power. 
« They are truſtees, not the owners of the eſtate. The 
& fee ſimple is in the people.” One part of your an- 
ceſtors received a Conſtitution from the 2d Henry, 
and guarded their independence with a watchful jea- 
louſy. 1 Another often bled in the field, to acquire 
„ „ 


vide Junius's dedication of his letters to the Engliſh 


nation. In the reign of Charles 2d. twenty-three lay lords 
ſigned a proteſt, declaring that the privilege of ſitting and 
voting in Parliament, was an honour they had ol birth; 
a right ſo inherent in them, that nothing could take it 
away, but what by the law of the land, took away their - 
lives and corrupted their blood. NS | 5 | 
+ See the declaration of the Iriſh Lords and Commons, 
on being ſummoned to England by Edward the 3d Leland's 
Hiftory of Ireland, vol. 1. p. 328. | 


E 


the participation of its privileges *. And a third are 
to be found amoneſt thoſe, who in Scotland ſucceſs- 
fully reſiſted the tyranny of iſt Charles. f Emulate 
your progenitors, and reverence yourſelves. What 
your forefathers were to you, be ye to your children, 
that they may not curſe you in your grave. Swift 
firſt taught Ireland to know herſelf. 'Lucas bade 
Magna Charta ſpeak freedom to Iriſhmen, in a lan- 
guage they could underſtand. GraTTan, Bunch, 
and FLoop acquired Commerce and Conſtitution. 
The laſt of whom, by the Act of Renunciation, placed 
the dome on the temple of Iriſh independence. 

Will you ſurrender that independence ? Will you 
renounce the renunciation? Will you give away the 
fruits of the labour, the talents, the integrity of theſe 
men? Many of you have ſworn to defend the Con- 
ſtitution. Let not Heaven then witneſs your per- 
Jury. Baniſh all party feeling, all party prejudice, anp 
THE HEAD, HEART, AND HAND OF IRELAND, SHALL 
SUCCESSFULLY OPPOSE AN Union. 8 


* Vide the demands of the Iriſh Catholics. Lel. Hiſt, 
of Ire. vol. 3, p. 228. 
A great number of the Northern of this kingdom, are 


aefcended from the Scotch e 


4+ The laſt budget of the Britiſh Miniſter, affords 
MILLIONS of arguments againſt an UNION, on the 
core of taxes, 


— 


* 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


THE ridiculous jargon, that the debts of a nation 5 
encreaſe its riches, by increaling the circulation, is 
now completely exploded. _ 

The abſurdity originated from confounding the 


paper which is the ſigu of the profits of commerce, 


with that paper which is the fign of a debt. It was 
concluded to be the ſign of wealth, becauſe none but 
rich nations could ſupport ſuch paper without being 
ruined. That they were not, was becauſe they had 
other tiches. It was not an evil, becauſe there were 
reſources againſt it. It was an advantage, becauſe the 
reſources ſurpaſſed the miſchief “. Smith + ſays, the 
practice of funding has gradually enfeebled every 
State which adopted it. And that it is not to be ex- 
pected, that a practice pernicious in every other coun- 
try, ſhould in Britain alone be innocent. Let us not 
imagine, fays he, that ſhe can ſupport any burthen, 
or that ſhe could bear with facility a little greater than 
what ſhe already ſuſtains. The aſſeſſed taxes, the 
impoſts upon income are beginning to teach England, 
experimentally, that DEBTS are not RICHES, The. 
expences of this war have been enormous; in leſs than 
ſix years of its continuance, it has exceeded the whole 
expence of the American; which v was then . | 
— e 


„Mont. Sp. of Laws, vol. 2. Sec. Pub. Debs. 
4 Wealth of Nations, vol. 2. P, 4, 409. 
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the greateſt limit x miniſterial extravagance. In this 


period, above two hundred millions have been raiſed, 
on which the premium was ſixty- three millions. 
During the eight years which the American war 
laſted, the ſum raiſed was about one hundred and 
twenty- eight millions, on which the premium was 
twenty-three millions. Compare theſe additions, with 
the times in which they were contracted, and their re- 


ſpeQive premiums ; the inference is highly. i Ry eel 
of Lord North's adminiſtration. The difference of 


the expences of the eightyears of the American, and 


the ſix years of the preſent war; and the different 


ratio of the premiums to the ſums raiſed, cannot al- 


together reſult from the depreciation of the value of 


money. The buſhel of wheat in 1780 was 45. 52d. 


in 1795 it was 78. 10d. Allowing nine buſhels to 


the quarter, which is what Smith allows in his table; 
the quarter of wheat in 1782 was 21. and 14d. In 
1795 it was zl. 10s. 6d. When we recollect that the 
year 1795 was a year of great ſcarcity, on account of 
the ſevere froſt, the quartern loaf in London being 


part of that year ſixteen pence, though for the wo 


or three preceding years it had been from fix pence to 


nine pence ; the depreciation of the value of money 


from 1780 to 1795, is leſs than the difference of the. 


price of wheat for thoſe years. Wheat was certainly 
cheaper in the year 1796, in all probability is fo at 
the preſent time. If the depreciation of the value ot 
money cannot account for a ſum raiſed. in ſomewhat 
leſs than fix years, ſo greatly exceeding the ſum raiſed 
in eight years: What can be ſaid for che economy of 
the miniſters i ? And if the fame cauſe is inſufficient as. 
to the different ratios which the premiums bear to their 
reſpective additions to the debt, either public credit is 


much lower in this war than it was in the American, 


or elſe there cannot be that encreaſe of capital in Eng- 
land, which the writer ſtates “ embarrafles the monied 
© men, notw.ciſtanding the enormous loans to go- 

| | « verament, 
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« vernment, how to inyert the redundancy with ad- | 


ce vantage and ſecurity.” 


The debt of England is at this moment above 


five hundred millions. Should the war continue two 


years longer, which is not unlikely, to eſtimate the 


encreaſe of debt at ſeventy millions is not unfair. 
Suppoſe an Union now take place, were Ireland to 
bear no portion of the antecedent burthen, which is 
by no means certain, not at all probable, How could 
ſhe ſupport ſuch a ſhare of the pc Jab debt as a 


Britiſh Legiſlature would impoſe? Jt was formerly. 


ſuggeſted, when this meaſure was conſidered, that 
taxation in Ireland ſhould, after an Union, bear the 
ſame ratio to population, which it does in Britain. 


The population of Ireland is to that of the ſiſter 
country, as one to four. Would we in two years, 
be adequate to taxes ſufficient to pay the intereſt of 


ſeventeen millions? If we were to obtain great com- 
mercial capabilities, which we will not, attended with 


ſuch burthens—What. would be the advantage? 
England is enabled to bear her preſent burthens from 


having enjoyed for centuries an uncontrouled govern- 
ment, and unteftricted trade. What is paſt cannot 


be recalled. With reſpect to the time of enjoyment 
theſe countries will never be on an equality. Their 


ſituations are ſo diſſimilar, no common rule of im- 
poſt and regulation can be applied. To aſcertain a juſt 
proportion will be moſt difficult. None but the ſe- 


|  Parate Parliaments of England and Ireland collecting 
from local information and minute attention, the exact 
variations of their reſpective proſperity, can determine 


with accurate impartiality, how much each ſhould 


contribute to the common expence of the empire. 


Had the intereſt oſ an enormous debt at an early pe- 


riod interrupted the progreſs of Britiſn genius and in- 


duſtry, would England be at all equal to the preſent 
emergency? The foundation of England's commer- 


cial * was laid in the frage! reign of Elizabeth. 


: | Her 


5 E 
Her advancement was rapid * between the Reſtora - 
tion and the Revolution. Civilization. and refine- | 
ment had then excited a ſpirit of improvement, and EA 7 
created a luxury which called upon commerce and in- | 
vention to ſupply their wants. And the public bur- 
thens being ſmall compared with individual wealth, no 
oppreſſive taxation impeded the operations of ingenuity 
and labour. f Smith conceived the plan of an incor- 
porate Union of all the members of the empire, for 
the purpoſe of extending the ſyſtem of Britiſh tax- 
ation over every part. After having amuſed the 
Engliſh reader for a few pages with a golden dream, 
he wakes him to the perception of the real inanity of 
the plan, by ſtating difficulties which it may be ſup- 
poſed, he himſelf thought infurmountable. As he re- | 
commends it to England, if it ſhould be found that | 
the ſcheme was impracticable to œconomiſe her ex- 1 
penditure, and moderate her ambition as her only fu- 
ture reſources. | „ GE 


* Hume's Hiftory of England, vel. 8. p. 258 to 263. „ 
The revenue of Charles II. including the grants durin 55 
his reign, did not average more than one million and a half hrs” 
per ennum. The Revenue of James II. was two millions a 
Fear. The debt of England at the Revolution was one mil- 
*f Honand fifty-four thouſand nine hundred and twenty-five 
: pounds. Ibid. . Les NE | 
1 Smith, vol. 2, P. 472 to the end. 
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% I am aware it may be urged as an objection to part of the 
above reaſoning ; that any future addition to the debt of England 
cannot be conſiderable, as the Miniſter ſeems determined for the re- 
mwainder of the war, to raiſe within the current year, a great part 
of the principal ſum wanted. That he will be able 10 de ſo, 1 

much doubt. Laft year, notwitb/eanding the aſſeſſed taxes, which 
were deficient by two millions of what they avere expected to pro- 

duce, a conſiderable loan was made on the old plan. And this year 

Fourteen millions are to be raiſed in the old way, in addition to the 

' - ſum which it is ſuppoſed will reſult from the impoſt upon income. 


T will 


U 


Iwill venture to preiict, that the deficiency in this new /theme of * 
finante, will. be greater than what occurred in the afſefſed taxes. | 
There has been, Be: the commencement of the preſent war, an an. 
nual average dificienty in the taxes ; and when & nation is inade- 
gude te pay the intereft of the exifling . debt, to 'infift upon rhe 
raiſing a great part of the principal /um wanted, within the year; 
rejembles the Egyptians commanding the liratlites to make brick 
without firax. 1255 | 2 5 | e Lee! 4-5 — oy 
Tie majority of our population are ſo *wretthedly poor, they uſ# © 
Frau things from which a rtwenue can be collefed. The leather-of > | 
their brogues, and their aubiſtey cannot well be taxed higher, withs © 
out dimini/ling the. conſumption... Any large addition to rhe preſent 
taxation of Tela. "muſt de borne-chitfly by the middle ranks, and 
thoſe immediately above them. This, in lime, will fett the diminus 
tion of theſe orders, and all claſſes 4 feciety will, at laſt, merge into 
two. The RICH and te ook. Congenial as this may be to @ da- 
ſpotic government, it is totally incompatible with a free State. Tht 


preſervation of the middle rank of citizens, and t e exiſtence of bis 


berty are inſeparably conteffed, ANNIHILATE THE oN 
DESTROY THE OTHER ty. On TY 


